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MEMORANDA 


Word has come from Harvard University Press that 
The Building of Eternal Rome by Professor Edward K. 
Rand was recently the subject of a Canadian national 
broadcast. The commentator was Professor G. G. Sedg- 
wick of the University of British Columbia, who 
stressed that the title, provocative as it is, denotes not 
the Rome of Mussolini and recent important history, 
but the Rome which Byron called “the city of the 
Soul.” Professor Rand is at present at Dumbarton 


Oaks in Washington for a short period in charge of 


some valuable researches. 


An illustrated article in Compressed Air Magazine 
(48.7086-90) by F. Russell Bichowsky describes, under 
the title Eupalinos—First Civil Engineer, a tunnel cut 
through 3300 feet of rock on the island of Samos, 
“perhaps the first bore of that length ever built,” and 
evokes editorial comment that “the obstacles that had 
to be overcome must have been tremendous, for rock 
drills, blasting powder, ventilating machinery, and other 
modern tunneling aids were unknown.” 

Citing the authority of Herodotus and describing 
the modern discovery of the conduit, especially the 
work of the abbot Cyril of Hagia Trias who tried in 
1882 to restore the pipe to its original function of sup- 
plying spring water to the inhabitants of the coast 
towns, the article appreciatively and in detail describes 
the work and dates it. A summary of the work of Ernst 
Fabricius (1884) includes regret that this exploration 
was insufficient to bring out the engineering marvel 
that the work represented. Accurate dating of the tun- 
nel is called a matter of importance to the history of 
geometry and engineering. Estimating from a study 
of the tools probably used that it must have required 
nearly fifteen years to complete it, accepting a disre- 
garded identification of Herodotus of the tyrant Aieces, 
and assuming that it was this tunnel which enabled 
the Samians to endure the siege of 525, the date of 


540 is found reasonable for the completion of the work. 
Similarities in plan and workmanship allow the con- 
jecture that its builder was also responsible for the 
spring house of Glauce in Corinth. But an even bolder 
conjecture concludes the discussion. “If the date of the 
tunnel is correct, then there surely must have been a 
fifteen-year-old boy, Pythagoras, among the sidewalk 
superintendents on that ancient job.” It is easy to 
imagine that Pythagoras united into a science theories 
and interests which he first learned while watching the 
progress of work on this utilitarian labor of Eupalinos. 


The death of Sir Arthur Evans only three days after his 
ninetieth birthday is reported in the annual accounting of the 
Council of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
The report includes a photographic reproduction of the scroll 
which was presented to him on the anniversary. In the setting 
of the activities of British scholars in time of war the words of 
the scroll seem to mark an episode in history. In general, the 
activities of the Society seem to be remarkably near the normal 
in spite of certain shortages and limitations brought about by 
the war. The obituary list contains other distinguished names, 
several of them as the result of military deaths. 

To an American reader it seems strange to find in the 
financial accounts heavy expenditures for war damage insurance 
and losses (indicated as “dilapidations”), and a considerable 
item of receipts from the insurance on books destroyed while 
on loan from the library. But it is encouraging to see that 
memberships have fallen off little in the war period. Special 
adjustments are now being made to allow the Society a share 
in the income taxes paid by its members. An appeal addressed 
to al] members explains that volumes of the classics can be sent 
to prisoners of war in Germany by using addresses supplied 
through the Society. 

A special plea calls for contributions to Greek War Relief, 
to which British classical scholars are now able to give directly, 
in words that remind us again of the interest American students 
have felt in alleviating the distress in Hellenic lands. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England is at Deerfield 


Academy, Deerfield Massachusetts, March 17 and 18. Members of the Classical Association of the 


Atlantic States are warmly invited to attend the sessions. 


11:00 A.M. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17 


Address of Welcome by Dr. Frank L. Boyden, Head- 
master of Deerfield Academy 


Response by Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, Holy Cross 
College, President of the Association 


Papers: 
Modern Aspects of Caesar’s Invasion of Britain, 
Mr. John B. Dicklow, Deerfield Academy 


Self-plagiarism in Cicero, Professor Leslie F. 
Smith, University of Maine 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17) 2:15 P.M. 


Business Meeting 


Discussions : 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Student of Irish and of 
Italian Learning in the Seventh Century, Pro- 
fessor Eleanor S. Duckett, Smith College 


De Re Coquinaria, Mr. Goodwin B. Beach, Hartford 


Haud Tanto Cessabimus Cardine Rerum, Miss 
Helen A. Glynn, High School, Hudson, Massa- 


chusetts 


The Prospectus of Quintilian’s School, Professor 
Alexander H. Rice, St. George’s School, Mid- 
dletown, Rhode Island 


President, Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, Holy Cross 
College 

Vice-President: Miss Stella Mayo Brooks, Spaulding 
High School, Barre, Vermont 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., 
Wesleyan University 


Executive Committeemen: 
Crosby High School, 


Miss Margaret H. Croft, 
Connecticut ; 


Waterbury, 


OFFICERS 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17 8:30 P.M. 


Address: A Professor of English Appraises Some 
Classics, Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, Librarian, Hunter 
College 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18 9:30 A.M. 


Papers: 

Cicero’s House and Libertas, Lt. Walter Allen, 
Jr., USNR 

The Place of Latin in Our Changing High School, 
Miss Doris §. Barnes, High School, Nashua, 
New Hampshire 

How Can Classicai Teachers Meet the Challenge 
Presented by Better Teaching of Beginners in 
the Modern Languages? Professor Edgar H. 
Sturtevant, Yale University 


Hoti’s Business—Let It Be! Professor Joshua 
Whatmough, Harvard University 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18 1:30 P.M. 


Illustrated Lectures: 
The Ancient Greek Dance, Professor Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, Editor of The Classical 
Outlook 


Mythology and the Modern Arts, II, President 
Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College 


Professor William Chase Greene, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Mr. Arad E. Linscott, Deering High 
School, Portland, Maine; Professor Dorothy M. 
Robathan, Wellesley College 

Representative on the Council of the Classical League: 
Dr. George A. Land, High School, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts 
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THE CHRISTIAN AUSONIUS 


Decimus Magnus Ausonius was born at Bordeaux 
in the early part of the fourth century. His life prac- 
tically spanned the century, from 310 to 394 A.D. Ac- 
cording to the standards of that age, he was highly 
educated, having studied first at the University ot 
Bordeaux, which in the fourth century was the most 
famous university of the Roman world, and later in 
Toulouse under the direction of his uncle, Aemilius 
Magnus Arborius. After eight years, Ausonius re- 
turned to the city of Bordeaux, where he continued his 
studies. About 334 he became i of grammar 
and a few years later professor of rhetoric at the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux. For thirty years he engaged | in 
this work of teaching. So great became his reputation 
as a teacher that he was selected by Emperor Valentin- 
ian as the tutor for his son Gratian. During the years 
which followed in the royal household, Ausonius was 
appointed to various offices of honor, bestowed on him 
in gratitude not only by Valentinian, but by his son 
and successor, Gratian. In 379 he received from the 
Emperor the highest honor possible for him to bestow, 
the office of consul. After the assassination of his 
friend and benefactor, the emperor Gratian, in 383, 
Ausonius returned to his native Bordeaux where he 
spent the last years of his life. These quiet and peaceful 
years were devoted to writing and much of his con- 
tribution to Latin literature was written during this 
period. 

The writings of Ausonius are varied, dealing with 
miscellaneous subjects. The best known are the Paren- 
talia, the Commemoratio professorum Burgidalensium, 
the Mosella, the Ephemeris, and the Epistulae. The 
Parentalia consist of eulogies on his deceased rglatives. 
Commemoratio professorum Burgidalensium is a col- 
lection of poems dealing with Ausonius’ colleagues at 
the University of Bordeaux. Both these collections are 
especially valuable to the student of history because 
they contribute much information on the customs and 
social life of fourth-century Gaul. The Mosella con- 
tains a very fine description of the River Moselle and 
the surrounding country. Mackail (Latin Literature, 
New York 1907, 266) believes this, to be the “most 
beautiful of purely descriptive Latin poems; it unites 
Vergilian rhythm and diction with a new romantic 
sense of the beauties of nature... . In virtue of this 
poem, Ausonius ranks not merely as the last, or all but 
the last, of Latin, but as the first of French poets.” 
The Ephemeris is an account of Ausonius’ daily routine. 
This poem includes the Morning Prayer which contains 
sound Christian theology and is free from the Arian 
tendencies of the time. The Epistulae addressed to his 
pupil Paulinus of Nola are extremely interesting. In 
these letters, Ausonius expresses surprise at his con- 
version and laments the fact that Paulinus has aband- 


oned his work of poetry and Latin culture. These let- 


ters show a depth of feeling and quiet pathos and are 
considered by Professor Rand! as the most genuine of 
the writings of Ausonius. 

Scholars have expressed doubt as to whether Auson- 
ious was truly Christian or not. Most of his writings, it 
is true, contain no evidence of Christian belief; rather, 
they are generally pagan in thought and style and con- 
tain many mythological expressions and references. 
Could this not arise from the fact that Ausonius was 
impregnated with rhetorical and pagan learning which 
he had both studied and taught for so many years at 
Bordeaux? The effect of all these years af pagan learn- 
ing is naturally evident in his verses. Education in 
fourth-century Gaul was based primarily on imitation 
and study of the classical authors. “The masterpieces 
of ancient literature were made subordinate to the de- 
mands of rhetoric and studied not so much for the sake 
of thoughts and ideas as of mode of expression.”? 
Ausonius illustrates these tendencies in his writings and 
represents perhaps more completely than any other 
writer of the period the characteristics of the century. 
“He regarded the art of true poetry,” continues Evelyn- 
White, “as a rhetorical treatment of any subject in 
verse.” His works show him imitating the classical tra- 
dition, a follower of Vergil, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, and 
Quintilian. The fact that he made so much use of 
mythological expressions, pagan idioms, and the like, 
gives no proof that he was not a Christian. In this he 
is but showing evidence of his old habits of grammarian 
and rhetorician which he had formed in his early years. 


Pichon (Etudes sur l'histoire de la littérature latine 
dans les Gaules, Vol. 1, Paris 1906, 209ff.) mentions 
several proofs of the Christianity of Ausonius. Among 
them are four citations: (a) At the end of the Com- 
memoratio (26.13-4), Ausonius clearly states his hope 
in the general resurrection and last judgment: 


dum remeat illud, iudicis dono dei, 
commune cunctis saeculum. 


(b)In Griphus Ternarii Numeri (88), he states his 
belief in the Holy Trinity, tris deus unus. (c) In the 
Ephemeris, Ausonius makes mention of the domestic 
chapel contained in his home: pateatque, fac, sacrarium. 
(d) The two religious poems of Ausonius (Morning 
Prayer embodied in the Ephemeris and the Easter 
Verses found in Domestica, II) show definite proof of 
Christianity. 

To these may be added the less known prayer of 
Ausonius the Consul, Domestica, III. The three pray- 
ers contain simple, sincere sentiments. Much has been 
written about Morning Prayer with the Christian be- 


1Rand, E. K., Decimus Magnus Ausonius, the First French 
Poet, Classical Association of England and Wales, Proceedings, 
Vol. 24, London 1927. 

2Loeb Classical Library Ausonius, Vol. 1 (New York 1919), 


Introduction, xxvi. Translations are from this edition. 
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liefs embodied in it, yet the other prayers should not 
be disregarded. The Easter Verses were written for the 
emperor and they express the same thoughts expressed 
in the Morning Prayer. Both are addressed to God the 
Father, both profess a belief in everlasting life as a re- 
ward for a life well spent on earth. In both, the sin of 
Adam and Eve is mentioned; in both, the descent to 
earth of God the Son to expiate the sins of mankind; 
and in both, belief in the Holy Trinity. The last lines 
of the Easter Verses are a prayer to God the Son on 
behalf of Emperor Valentinian, Gratian, and Valens, 
his brother: 

These, then, we pray, who, though three, flourish as 
one in natural ties, these mild rulers of the earth and in- 
struments of Heaven, claim them for Thine own in pres- 
ence of Thine eternal Father, O Christ most merciful. 

Lhe third prayer mentioned above was written dur 
ing the consulship of Ausonius. It is similar in tone 
and content to the other prayers already discussed. The 
prayer opens: 

O God, our hope, Who dost provide for us an endless 
home; if we by holy prayer and vigil win Thy pardon, 
then, Father, in Thy mercy grant us our petitions. Grant 
us, O Christ, to know Thy faultless pattern, O gracious 
King, Thou quickener of Thy servants who adore eo— 
Thou, Who with the Father, the Unbegotten, art one 
Majesty most high. 

It continues in this strain and includes the same be- 
liefs as those expressed in the Morning Prayer and 
Easter Verses. More than half-way through the prayer 


we find the expressive words: 
Who can worthily express the praises of the Lord? Can 


earth with its human tongues enrich His renown which 
tuneful choirs of angels echo forth above? 

In addition to the content of the prayers first men- 
tioned, there is included here mention of the first mar- 
tyr, St. Stephen, of Peter, chief of the Apostles, and of 
the great St. Paul. The prayer closes with the words: 

Grant that I, being glorified, may join the company of 
them that live again, when Thou shalt call the fellowship 
of earthborn man to Heaven, O God, our hope, Who dost 
provide for us an endless home! 

Surely to one who reads these prayers all doubt as to 
the Chrisitanity of Ausonius will disappear. Other 
Christian writers (such as Ennodius, Ronsard, Racine, 
Boileau) whose Christianity was undoubted, have made 
use of mythological expressions, of pagan idioms in 
their verses, as well as in their conversation and intim- 
ate letters. Likewise Ausonius manifests habits ot 
thought and language inherited from pagan tradition. 
This did not prevent his being a good Christian. “The 
paganism of his works is the paganism of the schools,” 
says a recent writer, “and if one would base on that the 
doubt that he was a Christian, inversely his literary 
manner of treating mythology should make it question- 
able whether he was a pagan” (Cath. Encyc., Auson- 
ius). The prayers cited above could not be written by 
a pagan. 

Let us concede then that Ausonius was Christian in 
his prayers and pagan in his classroom. This was typ- 
ical of the fourth-century professor. 


StsTER ANNE STANISLAUS 
COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL 


COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON CICERO 


Consecratio in Cicero 


When Cicero was forty, possibly for purposes of 
political consumption, he believed in deification. In 
De Lege Manilia, a speech delivered in 66 B.c., Pom- 
pey’s mildness and moderation, quite in contrast to the 
severity of Metellus (35), compel all Greece to look 
upon Gnaeus as one fallen from heaven (40-1). Rome 
is reminded of the temporal losses which would have 
been hers, had not the Roman people’s good fortune by 
some divine intervention brought Pompey upon the 
scene of conflict (45). Was it not his divine wisdom 
and extraordinary courage that warded off disaster in 
Spain (10)? Of Pompey’s good fortune Cicero would 
speak timidly, just as one extols the power of the gods 
(46). There is, in fact, a quality in his courage that 
not only excels all his contemporaries, but surpasses all 
the bravery of the past (27), godlike and beyond belief 
as it is (33). Since no one’s name or deeds were ever 
more universally famous (43), Rome should feel no 
hesitation to confer the supreme command upon one 
born by some especial design and favor of the gods for 


the express purpose of finishing all wars within recol- 
lection (42). For, though some illustrious men have 
had the good fortune to accomplish things well and in 
godlike fashion, nevertheless a mere description of 
Pompey’s successes might make even the gods envious 
(48). Other considerations can be passed over without 
comment; but when the elements have obeyed the man 
(48), there is seen probably part of the reason why no 
one was ever so bold as even silently to dare to hope 
for such accomplishments as the gods bestowed upon 


Pompey (48). 


Fourteen years later Cicero is still sounding, publicly 
at least, the divine praises of Pompey: Homo sapiens 
atque alta et divina quadam mente praeditus multa vidit 
(Pro Mil. 21). There came a day, however, when 
Cicero probably altered his attitude. In 45 B.c. he de- 
prives Pompey of every good quality and finds him 
low and time-serving: Is de quo scribis nihil habet 
amplum. nihil excelsum, nihil non summissum atque 
populare (Att. 5.16.2). 


Nor is this change to be traced simply to a change in 
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attitude toward the man. The writings of Cicero's last 
twenty years reflect various changes of mind relative to 
divinity. In 63 he publicly admits the deification of 
Romulus (In Cat. 3.1); he is philosophically of the 
same belief in 54 (De Rep. 2.2.4). But in a philo- 
sophic work unfinished in 44 the Vision of Romulus is 
mere fiction (De Leg. 1.1.3-4). Astral apotheosis is 
one of his firm tenets in 54 (De Rep. 6.13.13); ten 
years later the whole theory of astrology is an incred- 
ible madness (De Div. 2.89). In 52 Milo merits 
apotheosis for assassinating Clodius (Pro Mil. 80); two 
years later the way is obstructed for a temple to Appius 
Claudius (Att. 5.16.2). In 46 Cicero publicly reminded 
Caesar that his clemency made him godlike (Pro Mar- 
cel. 3); at the Ludi Veneris Genetricis that same year 
Cicero taught the time-worn doctrine of deification for 
men who brought safety to others (T. D. 1.14.32) and 
one year later he not only privately confided the same 
idea to Atticus (Att. 14.14.3), he numbered the dead 
among the gods in a philosophical essay (De Leg. 2.55) 
as well. But at the same time he was refusing deification 
to them in an oration (Phil. 1.13). In August of that 
year he makes a statement which, while lacking some- 
what in clarity, seems to say that, while it matters little 
whether one believes in deification or not, whatever the 


belief, it should be followed (Ad Fam. 11.27.7). And ~ 


he repeats an idea of this kind a few months later 
(Phil. 2.110) and again finally in April, 43 (Phil. 
13.41). 

Tullia’s death seems to have made the bereaved father 
a staunch protagonist of deification toward the close 
of his life. Cicero, writing in reference to the temple 
which he planned to have for his deceased daughter, re- 
marks: Avide sum adfectus de fano quod nisi non dico 
effectum erit sed fieri videro . . . incursabit in te dolor 
meus (Att..12.41.2). Tyrrell comments on the fervor 
of the expression “avide sum adfectus” (Tyrrell-Purser 
5.76 note). The use too of the word fanum would 
seem to indicate that Cicero in desiring the temple had 
deification specifically in mind (Fanum fieri volo, neque 
mihi erui potest, Att. 12.36). Nor would Cicero have 
it called by any name other than fanum (Att. 12.35). 
And fana were “particular spots of ground, which were 
made loca sacra, i.c., handed over to the deity by the 
process of consecratio authorized by the ins divinum” 
(Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
146), and Cicero elsewhere substantiates this meaning 
(De Rep. 3.9: . . . fana iusisse dicitur quod deos in- 
clusos parietibus .. . ). 

The idea of the apotheosis of Tullia apparently occu- 
pied Cicero much. The choice of a site for the shrine 
was engrossing. Shall it be at the shore, or at some 
small park near Rome? The marble pillars will, of 
course, be imported from Chios in spite of sumptuary 
laws and the columnarium tax (Att. 13.6.1-3). Arpin- 
um or the island in the Liris might do (Att. 12.12.1). 
And to this end Cicero is eager to spend freely (Att. 


12.22.3). He might even buy the park of Drusus, the 
price is immaterial (Att. 12.23.3). No more plate or 
rugs for him; for everything must subserve this fanum 
about which he is ‘crazy’ (rerigeoOa, Att. 12.25.1). 
The passing of many people (celebritas, Att. 12.27.1; 
12.29.2), however, is to determine the site. That is why 
the property of Damasippus is quite acceptable (Att. 
12.23.4); but it must be called fanum, “that posterity 
may respect its sanctity” (religionem, Att. 12.36). 
Tusculum is out of the question; there is no celebritas 
there (Att. 12.38). If Scapula’s property proves accept- 
able (Att. 12.40.4), or Clodia’s (Att. 12.43), or Tn- 
bonius’, the funds due from Caesar’s secretary are to be 
applied to the purchase (Att. 12.53.2; 13.1.2; 13.29.2; 
13-31-4). 

Only a single devious report tells us that Cicero 
never accomplished his dream of a fanum to Tullia 
(Caelius Rhodiginus, Lect. Antiq. 3.24, cited by Mid- 
dleton, Life of Cicero, 208, note h). The reason is per- 
haps not too remote for surmise. Doubtless financial 
reverses contributed a great deal. From what accrued 
from the rent of some dwellings owned in Rome, Cicero 
intended to set aside the cost of the fanum. Misman- 
agement on the part of the freedman Eros forced him 
to the necessity of borrowing even for his current ex- 
penses (Att. 15.15.3). 

Perhaps too much significance has been found in the 
effect of Tullia’s death on her father’s views. His nerves 
were shattered, and it was only after some time that he 
returned to his usual conservatism in religious matters 
and relinquished the idea of a shrine; this is the account 
that originated from Plutarch (41) on Tiro. Sihler, 
Cicero of Arpinum, 359, amply refuted such conjecture. 
Cicero is himself the best witness against it: “If anyone 
says my mind is broken and has lost its energy, let him 
know what type of study I am engaged in” (Att. 
12.38.3). After the death of Tullia he composed (or 
completed) De Consolatione, Hortensius, De Finibus, 
Academicae Quaestiones, Tusculanae Disputationes—in 
fact, with the exception of three works, the whole body 
of Cicero’s most important works of philosophy and 
rhetoric. The two years after Tullia’s death can easily 
be looked on as the most energetic and productive 
period of his literary life. 

Philosophic convictions also surely contributed to 
the change in Cicero’s original intentions. If the soul 
is divine, why is it not omniscient? (De Nat. Deorum 
1.11.28) is among the questions he was considering. 
The admission of Romulus was, like that of all the 
others, a kind of extension of the franchise or celestial 
citizenship, the work of the stupidity of the vulgar (De 
Nat. Deorum 3.15.39). Still more serious objection was 
found to the theophany of Castor and Pollux (De Nat. 
Deorum 3.5.11). The deification of powerful men is 
devoid of all sense of religion (De Nat. Deorum 1.43. 
119). It is ridiculous to call men “seed of gods” (De 
Nat. Deorum 1.22.91); how can Hercules be at once a 
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god and at the same time among the rest of the dead 
in the underworld? (De Nat. Deorum 3.16.41, fin.). 
Apotheosis is in truth mere propaganda to encourage 
patriotism (De Nat. Deorum 3.19.50). As a cult it is 
simply the result of the traditional fables from Greece, 
which all must combat, “ne perturbentur religiones” 
(De Nat. Deorum 3.23.60). 

No man has had reasons more intimate or more ex- 
tensive for thinking long and closely about the topic of 
consecratio than Cicero. Few have come closer to a de- 
cision that a mortal had attained divinity, and yet few 
have swung farther to the opposite in refuting bis own 
opinions. 

Joun J. SULLIVAN 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


Cicero on Religio and Superstitio 


In the last sentence of De Natura Deorum Cicero 
tells us that the speech of Balbus, who represents the 
Stoic school, seemed to him “ad veritatis similitudinem 
propensior.” He repeats or, if you like, quotes this 
statement of preference in his next work, the essay De 
Divinatione. One would think that this repetition in- 
dicates that he wishes it to be taken seriously, but 
scholars have been, surprisingly reluctant to accept it at 
its face value. And yet one need not look very far to 
find some good reasons why in matters concerning the 
gods and their government of the world Cicero would 
find the Stoic position more to his liking than any 
other. 

One reason is indicated in the proem of the whole 
work: Sunt enim philosophi et fuerunt (the reference 
is to the Epicureans) qui omnino nullam habere cen- 
serent rerum humanarum procurationem deos; but if 
this theory is true, quae potest esse pietas, quae sancti- 
tas, quae religio? (De Nat. Deorum 1.3). For all these 
values Stoic theology, as we shall presently see, provides 
a place. A few lines below and in the same context, we 
read: sin autem dei neque possunt nos iuvare nec volunt 
nec omnino curant nec quid agamus animadvertunt nec 
est quod ab tis ad hominum vitam permanere possit, 
quid est quod ullos deis immortalibus cultus, honores, 
preces adhibeamus? I need not write out the next 
sentences which tell us that still other fundamental 
values of the res publica, in particular fides and iustitia, 
are threatened if there is no room for pietas; for the 
last sentence which I have quoted will suffice as a 
basis for my conclusion. However difficult it may have 
been to establish a relation between Roman religion and 
Greek philosophy, in fact however primitive, unintellec- 
tual, and unphilosophical Roman religion in itself may 
be, Cicero has grasped the one fundamental truth: that 
all its rites and ceremonies are completely futile and 


1See especially A. S. Pease in TAPhA 54 (1913) 25ff. The 
passages are De Nat. Deorum 3.95; De Div. 1.9. 


have no meaning whatsoever unless it is assumed that 
the gods take an interest in human affairs. And this 
realization implies that Stoicism with its doctrine of 
Providence and with the stress which it lays on the 
interest of the gods in man is the one philosophical 
system that may lend support to Roman religio. 

There is at least one other point in which Stoicism 
can satisfy Cicero more easily than any alternative sys- 
tem. The Epicurean speaker, Velleius, boasts more than 
once (see especially 1.45.55-6) that Epicurus by his 
true doctrine of the gods has freed mankind from 
superstitio. Epicurus is the great liberator—the claim 
is familiar from Lucretius. But Cotta, who replies to 
Velleius, winds up his exposure of the Epicurean fal- 
lacies by repudiating this very claim. It is easy, he 
argues, to free man from superstitio if at the same time 
you destroy religio and every vis deorum. For Epicurus 
deprived the gods of every contact with man, rendered 
them powerless and even cut the most important of all 
bonds—the bond of gratia—between god and man 
(1.117ff., 121ff.). Cicero doubtless borrows some of the 
arguments for this final blast at Epicurus from Greek 
polemics against his school (we get glimpses of these 
arguments in some Greek writers”); yet the arguments 
have been given a Roman touch by the use of the word 
religio which has no equivalent in Greek, and by refer- 
ences to Roman practices (quid veneramur, quid pre- 
camur deos, cur sacris pontifices, cur auspiciis augures 
praesunt . . . 122). In view of the kinship between 
the arguments in this section and those which we have 
quoted from the proem we may suspect that not only 
Cotta but Cicero himself is here pointing out that the 
Epicureans destroy religio along with superstitio. 


Now, what have the Stoics to offer in the matter of 
religio and superstitio? Their contribution is pointed 
out, not as one might expect in the context of the 
Stoic theory of Providence, but in that section of Book 
II in which Cicero concludes his survey of all different 
types of Deities whom the Stoics either recognize or at 
least ‘explain.’ The gods of the civic religion are in the 
latter category. They may be explained with the help 
of etymologies but to believe in them would be a 
mistake. Cicero refers to them as commenticti et ficti 
dei. They have given rise to errores turbulenti and to 
superstitiones paena aniles; for the poets have carried 
all these preposterous notions to extreme lengths. 
Against these two forms of approach to the gods, the 
ratio civilis and the ratio fabularis, stands the right 
approach, the ratio physica:3 tis fabulis spretis ac 


2Cf. Plut. non posse suav. viv. sec. Epic. 21. See also 
Philod. de piet. 86.13ff, 145.15ff. Gomperz. The passages in 
Philodemus are brief and somewhat problematical; still if they 
are read with Plutarch and Cicero in mind they will enable us 
to reconstruct the Greek background to Cotta’s arguments. 

3Ciceto does not actually use these terms in 2.70-2; but they 
seem to underlie his discussion. See for them Varro, Antiq. 
Rer. Divin. frgm. 6 Agahd (Augustine, De Civ. Dei 6.5) . 
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repudiatis deus pertinens per naturam cuiusque rei, per 
terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alu per alia poterunt 
intellegi qui qualesque sint. . . . These are the gods 
quos . . . venerari et colere debemus. And what is the 
right way of colere, the ideal ‘cult’? The purest, holiest, 
and most pious worship is to approach them pura, in- 
tegra, incorrupta et mente et voce. For, Cicero con- 
tinues, not only the philosophers but also our Roman 
ancestors have made a fundamental distinction between 
religio and superstitio. He concludes this discussion 
with an etymological explanation of the two words 
which is irrelevant to our purpose.* 

The Stoic solution seems to be satisfactory. Other- 
wise the maiores nostri—always an authority for Cicero 
—would not be invoked.5 If we wonder whether the 
separation of religio from superstitio was really a matter 
of serious concern to Cicero, we may look at the last 
paragraphs of De Divinatione: superstitio fusa per 
gentes oppressit omnium fere animos atque hominum 
imbecillitatem occupavit; quod et in tis libris dictum 
est qui sunt de natura deorum et hac disputatione id 
maxume egimus; multum enim et nobis ipsis et nostris 
profuturi videbamur si eam funditus sustulissemus. Nec 
vero—id enim diligenter intellego volo—superstitione 
tollenda religio tollitur.® 

Now it may well be maintained that Cicero himself 
has in Book II of De Natura Deorum made some con- 
cessions to what he would normally call superstitio; for 
not only does he report the Stoic doctrine about divine 


manifestations in omina, dreams and the like, he even 
supports this doctrine by a goodly number of exempla 
Romana drawn from national legend (see especially 
2.6-12). It is not possible to discuss this question here 
at length. If we did we should hardly find necessary 
to abandon our thesis that Cicero found in Stoicism 
both a support for Roman religio and a help for the 
urgent task of separating the wheat in it from the 
chaff, but we might come to understand why he felt 
the need of supplementing the books De Natura 
Deorum by those De Divinatione in which even those 
forms of superstitio for which the former work still 
showed some weakness are exposed to ridicule and 
either rejected or excused on the ground of political 
expediency. 


For Cicero religio is a political, not a private prob- 
lem. He is anxious to steer a middle course between 
those radicals who, while making no distinction between 
religio and superstitio, reject the whole national religious 
tradition either under the one name or under the other 
(compare Lucretius’ fight against religio), and on the 
other hand those conservatives who, like Cotta, dog- 
gedly cling to every item of cult and ritual that has 
been handed down by the forefathers and insist that 
no Zeno and no Cleanthes will ever make them give up 
an inch of their ground.” 
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